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TRENDS  of  thought  in  Latin  America  on  the 
problems  of  our  times  are  no  more  subject  to  sharp 
differentiations  and  clear-cut  analyses  than  in 
North  America.  As  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  divided  between  New  Dealers  and  conserva¬ 
tives,  labor,  farm  and  consumers’  blocs,  internation¬ 
alists  and  isolationists,  so  is  Latin  America.  Nor 
can  the  divisons  be  expressed  in  terms  of  all  black 
or  all  white.  As  in  North  America,  there  are  many 
intermediate  shades  of  opinion  between  extremes. 
No  Gallup  polls  or  other  devices  are  available  that 
would  permit  one  to  say:  “Latin  America  thinks 
thus  and  so  on  this  or  that  point.”  Yet  a  study  of 
the  Latin  American  daily  and  periodical  press, 
and  of  views  expressed  by  leading  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  at  public  meetings  and  in  private  conversa¬ 
tions  does  reveal  considerable  unity  of  thought  on 
international  affairs.  The  object  of  this  Report  is 
to  present  some  of  the  questions  that  challenge 
Latin  American  attention  today,  and  to  cite  rep¬ 
resentative  opinions  regarding  the  problems  of  the 
post-war  period. 

LATIN  America’s  view  ok  united  states 

The  drafting  of  blueprints  for  the  |X)st-war  world 
is  not  the  popular  occupation  in  Latin  America 
that  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Following  World 
War  I  the  twenty  Latin  American  republics,  with 
great  enthusiasm,  joined  the  League  of  Nations.' 
Yet  only  a  few  years  later  they  began  to  resign 
from  the  League.  One  reason  for  this  change  in 
policy  was  that  the  United  States,  with  which  most 
of  their  problems  arose,  was  not  itself  a  League 
member.  Moreover,  out  of  excessive  deference  to 
this  country,  the  League  shied  away  from  settling 

1.  Warren  H.  Kelchncr,  iMtin  American  Relations  with  the 
league  of  Nations  (Boston,  World  Peace  Foundation,  1929). 


differences  between  the  Latin  American  repub¬ 
lics.  Brazil,  the  largest  American  nation  faithful  to 
the  League,  was  denied  a  permanent  seat  on  the 
Council.  Britain  and  France  dominated  the 
League,  and  paid  little  attention  to  small  na¬ 
tions  that  had  no  immediate  stake  in  Europe  and 
Asia. 

When  their  interest  in  the  League  of  Nations 
cooled,  Latin  Americans — who  are  incurable  in¬ 
ternationalists — turned  to  the  old  Bolivar  idea  of 
an  American  League.^  This  idea,  however,  was 
opposed  by  the  United  States  and  Argentina.  Latin 
American  opinion  has  been  further  confused  re¬ 
cently  by  the  emphasis  placed  in  this  country  on 
the  possibility  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance, 
three-  or  four-power  pacts,  and  a  union  of  democ¬ 
racies,  all  of  which  seem  to  ignore  Latin  America. 
At  the  same  time,  the  experience  of  World  War  II 
has  emphasized  as  never  before  the  intimate  way 
in  which  Latin  American  life  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  old  desire  to  join 
a  world  organization  that  might  help  the  small 
nations  to  withstand  the  predominance  of  the 
United  States  still  exists  in  Latin  America.  But 
realistic  Latin  Americans  are  now  less  enthusiastic 
than  in  1919  about  planning  for  a  new  world  or¬ 
ganization,  realizing  that  this  continent’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  such  an  organization  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  good  will  of  the  United  States. 
What  they  are  most  concerned  about  today  is  the 
future  of  the  Good  Neighbor  policy.  Will  the 

2.  Three  definite  proposals,  accompanied  by  draft  constitutions, 
were  made  at  recent  Pan- American  Conferences:  at  the  Santiago 
Conference  in  1923  by  Uruguay,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936  by 
several  republics,  and  at  Lima  in  1938  by  joint  representation 
of  Colombia  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  For  text  of  the  latter 
proposal,  see  Handhooh,  Eighth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  (VV’ashington,  Pan  American  Union,  1938), 
pp.  20-27. 
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United  States  continue  that  policy  after  the  war? 
Will  the  policy  be  permanently  broadened  to  carry 
forward,  in  the  post-war  period,  economic  rela¬ 
tions  between  North  and  South  America  that 
may  help  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  of  our 
southern  neighbors? 


SUPPORT  OF  GOOD  NEIGHBOR  POLICY 

Opinion  is  practically  unanimous  throughout 
Latin  America  that  the  Good  Neighbor  policy,  first 
implemented  at  the  Montevideo  Conference  in 
1933,  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  improving 
relations  between  the  American  republics.  The 
press  of  Latin  America,  except  for  the  small  sec¬ 
tion  dominated  by  Axis  influence,  overwhelmingly 
testifies  to  this  improvement.  The  fact  that  all 
Latin  American  countries  have  now  joined  the 
United  States  in  opposing  the  Axis  powers  is  the 
most  eloquent  demonstration  of  the  success  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  policy. 

The  war,  meanwhile,  has  thrown  the  American 
continent  on  its  own  resources.  Cut  off  from  the 
rubber  and  tin  of  Malaya,  the  manganese  of  Russia, 
the  woolens  of  Britain  and  the  machinery  of 
Germany,  the  publishing  houses  of  Spain,  the  art 
schools  of  Italy,  the  styles  and  universities  of 
France,  America  has  been  forced  to  become  self- 
sufficient.  More  than  that,  it  has  been  thrust  into  a 
position  of  world  leadership  at  a  time  when  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia  lie  prostrate  under  Axis  conquest. 
This  position  of  leadership  has  created  a  new 
feeling  of  confidence  that  is  reflected  in  the  peri¬ 
odicals  and  books  of  every  Latin  American  repub¬ 
lic.  Such  a  feeling  is  actually  promoted  by  Euro¬ 
peans  themselves  who  have  recently  found  refuge 
in  the  New  World.  “Europe  is  dead.  Only  the 
world  of  America  carries  authority  today,”  said 
Fernando  de  los  Rios,  former  Spanish  Ambassador 
in  Washington. 

The  Mexican  Minister  to  Russia,  Luis  Quin¬ 
tanilla,  has  stressed  this  new  emphasis  on  continen¬ 
tal  unity:  “America,”  he  writes,  “is  a  continent. 
So  conspicuous  a  fact  has  been  disputed  by  sophis¬ 
ticated  minds.  Still,  America  is  a  continent.  In 
comparison,  Asia,  Africa,  Europe  and  Australia  are 
mere  geographical  fictions.  America  is  the  only 
continent  totally  one  and  distinct.  The  other  four 
are  crowded  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  America 
occupies,  in  solitary  grandeur,  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  is  free  horizontally  and  vertically, 

(east  and  west,  north  and  south,  from  ocean  to 
ocean  and  pole  to  pole. 

“America  is  a  history.  Many  centuries  before 
Columbus  —  in  fact  before  Christ  —  Aztecs  and 
Mayas  had  built  empires  comparable  to  those  of 
Asia  Minor  or  Egypt. 


“Liberty  seems  to  be  America’s  natural  climate. 
The  highest  tide  bestowed  by  Spanish  Americans 
upon  one  single  individual  is  that  of  Liberator.  Up 
to  this  day,  Bolivar  remains,  in  our  minds,  the  out¬ 
standing  American,  because  he  won  the  title  of 
Liberator.  Europe  admired  Conquerors,  America 
honors  Liberators  and  Emancipators. 

“America’s  next  historical  movement.  Inde¬ 
pendence,  saw  us  fighting  together  against  a  com¬ 
mon  foe:  Europe.  The  simultaneity  of  our  strug¬ 
gles  for  independence  was  more  than  coincidence 
in  space  and  time;  it  was  coincidence  in  feeling 
and  purpose. 

“Washington,  Hidalgo,  Bolivar,  and  San  Martin 
had  been  builders  of  nations.  Builders — this  is  an¬ 
other  essential  feature  of  America:  freedom  in  or¬ 
der  to  build.  Not  all  Americans  have  been  demo¬ 
cratic  emancipators.  In  fact,  we  have  had  so  many 
dictators  and  tyrants  that  occasional  or  systematic 
pessimists  do  their  best  to  undermine  our  faith  in 
America  by  bringing  out  the  fact  that  Democracy 
has  been  a  failure.  We  know  our  deficiencies;  but 
we  want  to  correct  them,  because  we  believe  in 
Democracy.  A  community  of  ideas  is  as  funda¬ 
mental  and  far-reaching  as  a  community  of  ex¬ 
periences.  The  dreams  of  yesterday  have  become 
present  history;  those  of  today  will  be  the  facts  of 
tomorrow. 

“Freedom,  democracy,  America:  the  three  words 
are  synonyms.  Not  one  of  them  is  conceivable 
without  the  others.  A  blow  to  freedom  is  a  blow 
to  democracy;  a  blow  to  democracy  is  a  blow  to 
America.  Because  of  that.  World  War  II  is  Amer¬ 
ica’s  war,  all  America’s  war.”^ 

The  Chilean  poet,  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco,  now 
teaching  Spanish-American  literature  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  emphasizes  the  new  unity  of  the 
continent  as  promoted  by  the  study  of  Hispanic- 
American  subjects  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States.  “Americans  of  the  North  and  the  South 
desire  a  mutual  understanding  that  will  bring  us 
that  happiness  which  our  pacifist  sentiments  and 
our  earthly  paradises  in  various  countries  give  us 
the  right  to  expect.  Panamericanism  must  be  based 
on  a  mutual  spiritual  harmony,  before  which 
commercial  and  economic  interests  occupy  a  sec¬ 
ondary  place.  .  .  .  When  we  learn  to  say  without 
any  special  geographic  designation  that  we  are 
Americans,  we  will  have  reached  the  ideal.’"* 

CRITICISM  OF  GOOD  NEIGHBOR  POLICY 

Some  Latin  Americans,  however,  ask  whether 

3.  Luis  Quintanilla,  A  Latin  American  Speal^s  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1943),  pp.  14-20.  See  also  Walter  H.  C.  Laves,  edi¬ 
tor,  Inter-American  Solidarity  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1941),  pp.  22-27. 

4.  Revista  Rotdria  (Chicago),  October  1943. 
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the  Good  Neighbor  policy  may  not  be  more  a 
matter  of  words  than  deeds;  whether  the  United 
States  does  not,  in  practice,  help  to  maintain  in 
power  in  the  Americas  the  anti-democratic  forces 
it  is  fighting  abroad.  Thus  the  eminent  literary 
critic  of  Peru,  Luis-Alberto  Sanchez,  in  reporting 
impressions  of  a  trip  to  the  United  States  in  1942, 
said:  “The  anti-imperialists  of  South  America, 
with  realism  and  loyalty  worthy  to  be  noted,  are 
willing  to  admit  the  sincerity  and  practical  results 
of  the  Good  Neighbor  policy.  But  we  need  more 
proof  than  the  abrogation  of  the  Platt  Amend¬ 
ment  and  the  settlement  of  the  Mexican  petroleum 
question.  Saturated  with  a  century  of  actual  hap¬ 
penings,  we  have  come  of  age  in  the  matter  of 
disillusionment.  We  therefore  demand  deeds.  It  is 
claimed  that  President  Roosevelt  will  adhere  to  his 
decision  not  to  intervene  in  Latin  America.  But  the 
White  House  exerted  its  influence  to  have  Latin 
American  countries  break  relations  with  the  Axis. 
The  anti-democratic  groups  in  Latin  America  are 
still  favored  by  Washington.  United  States  of¬ 
ficials  told  me  that  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  had  two  objects,  one  an 
emergency  program,  the  other  a  long-term  plan, 
which  consisted  of  nonintervention  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  present  social  status.  What  docs 
South  America  gain  if  the  United  States  is  still 
determined  to  back  our  autocratic  regimes  against 
the  common  man  in  South  America.? 

“The  views  of  Latin  Americans  who  remain 
skeptical  about  the  Good  Neighbor  policy  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  (i)  the  Indo-American 
people  are  enemies  of  Hitler  because  they  have 
been  educated  to  love  liberty  and  because  they 
have  suffered  under  the  same  kind  of  totalitarian¬ 
ism  in  their  own  countries;  (2)  they  believe  in 
democracy  because  this  was  the  tradition  of  their 
independence  movement,  and  they  desire  to  enjoy 
the  liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity  enjoyed  by 
the  common  people  of  the  United  States;  (3)  they 
do  not  believe  entirely,  however,  in  the  cause  of 
the  democracies  because  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  in  their  relations  with  Latin  America, 
have  usually  dealt  with  those  who  deny  liberty  and 
equality  rather  with  those  who  favor  democracy; 
and  (4)  there  are  Latin  Americans  who  want  a 
Hitler  victory  because  they  would  like  to  see  a 
new  experiment,  because  they  are  tired  of  oligar¬ 
chic  regimes  that  pretend  to  be  democracies,  be¬ 
cause  the  democracies  offer  no  concrete  program 
for  the  future,  and  because  imperialism  in  Latin 
America  has  been  predominantly  of  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can,  not  European,  origin. 


“According  to  those  who  hold  the  above  views, 
a  common  democratic  inter-American  front  for 
the  future  should  signify  that  an  attack  on  one 
nation  means  an  attack  on  all;  that  foreign  agents 
who  preach  non-American  doctrines  should  be  ex-  | 
pelled  from  the  continent;  and  that  nations  of  the 
Americas  should  undertake  to  maintain  in  their 
respective  countries  the  four  freedoms — since  part¬ 
nership  should  imply  mutual  obligations. 

“To  achieve  a  common  inter- American  front, 
these  spokesmen  believe,  the  United  States  must 
demonstrate  that  it  is  concerned  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  common  man  in  Latin  America.  One 
wonders,”  writes  Sanchez,  “why  so  many  sons  of 
the  rich  and  of  government  officials  in  Latin 
America  have  been  chosen  for  scholarships.  One 
wonders  why  so  few  North  Americans  who  really 
know  Latin  America  and  speak  its  languages  have 
been  used  in  the  program  of  cultural  relations. 
Will  we  of  the  North  and  the  South  finally  come 
to  a  fundamental  understanding  of  each  other? 
Yes,  if  the  Pan-American  movement  is  not  too 
much  dominated  by  the  privileged  classes,  and 
the  common  people  of  the  Americas  are  allowed  to 
unite  in  their  mutual  desires  for  liberty  and  social 
justice.”’"^ 

A  UNION  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

One  way  Latin  Americans  see  of  preventing  the 
“colossus  of  the  North”  from  absorbing  them  is 
through  the  development  of  a  close  association 
among  themselves.  Numerous  articles  have  ap¬ 
peared  that  advocate  such  a  union.  The  late  Co¬ 
lombian  educator,  Daniel  Samper  Ortega,  a  warm 
admirer  of  the  United  States,  puts  the  argument 
thus,  addressing  himself  to  North  Americans: 

“If  the  friendly  relations  between  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Latin  Americans  are  to  be  lasting,  the  first  I 
thing  to  do  is  to  unite  the  Spanish  half  of  the 
hemisphere  and  to  make  it  a  powerful  whole 
vis-a-vis  North  America.  Strange  as  it  may  sound, 
this  union  of  Latin  America  is  the  only  way  to 
close  the  door  to  a  possible  revival  of  the  old 
North  American  imperialism,  which  we  all  defi¬ 
nitely  hope  is  gone  forever.  But  on  the  road  of 
our  friendship  there  are  certain  obstacles,  the  main 
ones  being:  first,  the  different  economic  standards 
of  our  countries,  which  make  you  masters  of  the 
markets  and  make  us  to  a  certain  degree  slaves 
of  your  millions;  second,  the  danger  of  a  change 
in  your  internal  policy  and,  therefore,  of  a  change 
in  your  foreign  policy;  and,  third,  the  different 
languages  we  speak,  so  divorced  from  yours,  not 

5-6.  Luis-Alberto  Sanchez,  Un  Sud  Americano  en  yiorte  Amenca 
(Santiago  de  Chile,  Ediciones  Ercilla,  1942),  resume  of  pp- 
344-70. 
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only  in  the  physical  sense  of  sounds  and  words 
I  but  also  in  the  very  essence  of  our  appreciation 
of  life. 

“All  these  facts  bring  forth  this  first  plain  ques- 
I  tion  which,  in  a  friendly  way  and  very  frankly,  I 
place  before  you:  Are  you.  North  Americans,  will¬ 
ing  to  help  us  Latin  Americans  unite  ourselves 
simply  because  you  are  idealistic  people  and  be¬ 
cause  you  really  trust  the  principles  of  democracy, 
or  would  your  interest  wane  if  you  should  find  in 
this  amalgamation  no  immediate  gain  for  North 
America.? 

“Fortunately,  your  government’s  policy  today 
coincides  with  the  feelings  of  the  American  people. 
The  distrust  with  which  we  used  to  regard  you  is 
gradually  disappearing.  It  is  true  that  we  are  still 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  hunters  of  concessions; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  American  money  and  Amer¬ 
ican  technical  skill  are  being  increasingly  applied 
with  good  results  to  the  development  of  Latin- 
American  resources.”^ 

THE  ROLE  OF  ARGENTINA 

Not  all  groups  in  Latin  America,  however,  are 
in  favor  of  unity.  The  two  main  obstacles  to  unity 
have  proved  to  be  Argentina,  and  the  movement 
known  as  Hispanidad.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  American  continent,  one  republic 
—Argentina — has  taken  a  position  entirely  op¬ 
posed  to  that  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Argentina’s  refusal  to  join  the  members  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  breaking  relations 
with  the  Axis  proved  a  serious  threat  to  con¬ 
tinental  solidarity.  The  immediate  reason  for  this 
I  action  can  be  explained  by  a  political  accident.  The 
I  death  of  a  demcKratic  President,  Dr.  Roberto  M. 
I  Ortiz,  in  1942  brought  to  power  the  reactionary 
Vice  President,  Ramon  Castillo.  When  Castillo  re¬ 
fused  to  break  with  the  Axis  at  the  request  of 
Congress  and  decreed  a  state  of  siege,  with  the  loss 
of  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech,  a  military 
clique  found  it  easy  to  eliminate  him  on  June  6, 
1943.  The  new  Ramirez  government,  instead  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  other  American  nations  in  their  fight  for 
democracy,  established  a  totalitarian  system.  Later, 
when  Ramirez  finally  broke  relations  with  the 
Axis,  he  himself  was  ousted  by  pro-Nazi  elements 
on  February  25,  1944  and  replaced  by  former  Vice 
President  Edelmiro  Farrell.  There  are,  of  course, 
more  fundamental  reasons  for  the  power  of  the 
'  military  regime.  Argentina  is  a  strong,  well-organ¬ 
ized,  materially  successful  country.  It  looks  upon 
itself  as  a  leader  in  South  America,  and  objects  to 
any  policy  which  would  reduce  it  to  the  position  of 

7-  See  Laves,  Inter-American  Solidarity,  cited,  pp.  179-81. 


a  follower  of  the  United  States.  Unlike  Mexico  and 
Chile,  it  has  never  had  a  social  revolution.  An 
agricultural  aristocracy,  which  has  no  conception 
of  a  new  industrialized  and  socialized  economy 
and  fears  its  development,  still  dominates  the  na¬ 
tion.  There  are  many  friends  of  democracy  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  but  they  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  take 
effective  political  action.  When  the  country  began 
to  wax  fat  on  the  profits  of  World  War  II,  it  be¬ 
came  increasingly  difficult  for  friends  of  democracy 
to  arouse  opposition  against  the  first  totalitarian 
government  in  the  Americas.  The  military  regime 
is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  rally  the  re¬ 
actionary  forces  of  neighboring  republics  under  its 
standard.  It  thus  hopes  to  achieve  not  only  politi¬ 
cal  leadership,  but  also  economic  advantages — 
and  to  this  end  advocates  a  customs  union  of 
South  America  in  which  it  could  become  the  lead¬ 
ing  industrial  country  in  the  midst  of  primarily 
agricultural  nations. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HISPANIDAD 

Another  divisive  element  frequently  debated  in 
current  literature  is  Hispanidad.  This  is  the  name 
given  to  the  efforts  of  Franco  Spain  to  orient 
Latin  America  in  the  direction  of  totalitarianism. 
Hispanidad  is  backed  by  the  Spanish  Falange 
party,  which  has  served  as  the  medium  of  Axis 
propaganda  in  Latin  America,  especially  since 
American  republics  turned  against  Germany. 
After  a  year’s  study  of  this  movement  in  South 
America,  William  B.  Bristol  said:  “The  conception 
of  Hispanidad  often  includes  the  idea  of  opposi¬ 
tion  not  only  to  the  political  influence  of  the  United 
States  but  also  to  its  influence  in  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  realms.’’® 

Prof.  Bailey  W.  Diffie  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  following  a  study  of  the  recent 
literature  on  the  subject,  declares:  “The  ambition 
of  the  Falangists  is  in  no  sense  a  limited  one.  They 
aim  at  the  dominance  of  the  world.  Their  his¬ 
torical  thesis  is  the  following:  the  Middle  Ages 
were  the  great  period  of  man’s  spiritual  and  in¬ 
tellectual  development  because  there  was  unity  in 
all  Christendom.  Spain  best  represented  this  under 
Charles  V.  Unity  was  disrupted  by  the  Renaissance 
with  its  paganizing  influence  and  by  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  also  pagan.  Spain,  it  follows  from 
this,  is  in  a  position  to  reject  all  modernism.”^  A 

8.  “Hispanidad  in  South  America,"  Foreign  Affairs  (New 
York),  January  1943,  p.  321. 

9.  “The  Ideology  of  Hispanidad,”  Hispanic- American  Histor¬ 
ical  Review  (Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.),  August  1943, 
pp.  459-60.  For  the  philosophy  of  the  movement,  see  Jose 
Pemarti'n,  Que  es  “lo  nuevo"  (Madrid,  3rd  ed.,  1940),  and  Al- 
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Strong  nationalist  movement  in  Mexico  along  the 
same  lines  is  known  as  Sinarquismo.  It  defined  its 
foreign  policy  in  a  printed  statement  in  May  1941 
as:  “(i)  Against  Pan-American  solidarity  and  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  United  States;  (2)  Against  the 
atheism  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  paganism  of 
Hitler  Germany,  but  for  the  socialistic  program  of 
both  states;  and  (3)  In  favor  of  an  international 
bloc  of  Latin  American  states  to  oppiose  the  United 
States  and  cooperate  with  Franco  Spain.”’® 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  WAR 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  some  leading  Latin 
American  thinkers  defined  clearly  the  fundamental 
principles  at  stake.  Said  Domingo  Villamil  of 
Cuba:  “Neo-paganism  and  Christianity  face  each 
other  today.  The  results  of  this  battle  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  fate  of  humanity.  The  exigencies  of  the 
external  law  of  order  and  of  its  human  and  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  mean  that  America  never  has  been, 
nor  is  it  today,  nor  could  it  be  neutral  in  this  war; 
for  this  is  not  a  war  over  local  issues  and  secondary 
interests.  It  is  a  war  of  Barbarism  against  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  of  anti-Christ  against  Christ,  let  loose  for  the 
conquest  of  the  world  and  for  the  enslaving  of  all 
the  races  and  peoples.”" 

The  Apra  party,  the  strong  leftist  movement  in 
Peru  which  has  considerable  influence  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  Latin  America,  abandoned  its  opposition 
toward  the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 
The  leader  of  the  party,  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la 
Torre,  who  had  formerly  been  bitterly  anti-United 
States,  astonished  his  followers  by  a  strong  plea 
to  all  America  to  support  this  country.  He  said: 
“Can  we  be  neutral.?  All  neutrality,  even  that  of 
the  United  States,  which  only  lacks  sending  sol¬ 
diers  to  the  front,  means  defeat.  From  the  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint,  we  are  already  in:  politically  we 
are  duty  bound  to  support  the  small  states  in  their 
rights  to  be  free.”"  One  of  the  best  of  the  early 
war  books  written  in  any  language  was  published 
almost  two  years  before  Pearl  Harbor  by  another 
Apra  leader  living  in  exile  in  Chile,  Manuel 
Seoane.  He  declared :  “The  United  States  will  soon 
be  in  the  war.  On  that  day,  automatically,  we  will 
enter  the  conflict.”" 

UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS 

Dr.  Pastor  del  Rio,  editor  of  America,  in  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  problems  of  the  continent,  quotes  an 

fonso  Junco,  Sangre  de  Hispania  (Buenos  Aires,  1940).  For 
Falangist  activities  in  America,  see  Allan  Chase,  Falange:  The 
Axis  Secret  Army  in  the  Americas  (New  York,  Putnam,  1943). 
to.  Diflie,  “TTie  Ideology  of  Hispanidad,"  cited. 

11.  Revista  Bimestre  Cuhana  (Havana),  March-April  1940. 

12.  La  Nacion  (Santiago,  Chile),  July  1940. 


address  made  on  Pan  American  Day,  April  14, 
1943,  by  the  Mexican  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  Jose 
Ruben  Romero,  as  follows:  “In  spite  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  hour,  Latin  Americans  are  not  ready  to 
take  their  place  in  battle.  Do  they  even  know  what 
they  are  fighting  for.?  What  is  our  future.?  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  are  not  winning  the  war,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  it  is  far  away  and  we  have  not  suffered  its 
deprivations,  because  it  has  not  awakened  our 
enthusiasm,  our  confidence,  our  faith,  which  every 
war  requires.  We  see  the  United  States  advanc¬ 
ing  as  a  giant,  fighting  nobly  for  our  ideals:  but 
in  the  degree  that  the  giant  grows,  its  shadow  falls 
on  us,  and  we  are  frightened.  We  are  in  the  most 
crucial  hour  of  our  existence.  Let  us  face  it  with 
courage.  Let  our  countries  move  toward  the  battle 
line.  Let  us  think  through  our  doubts.  While  post¬ 
war  projects  are  made  for  the  conquered  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  let  plans  be  made  for  Latin 
America,  guaranteeing  our  liberty,  the  administra¬ 
tive  autonomy  of  each  republic  and  the  free  ex¬ 
change  of  its  products.  Let  us  say  to  the  United 
States,  as  our  older  brother,  that  we  will  shed  our 
blood,  we  will  sacrifice  everything  for  tomorrow’s 
liberty:  but  we  fear  that  in  this  day  of  rationing, 
we  may  find  that  our  liberty  is  also  rationed.”" 

Granting  the  best  intentions  of  some  officials  in 
Washington,  the  realization  of  such  ideals  has  in 
practice  already  proved  difficult.  The  stinging  criti¬ 
cism  made  by  Senator  Hugh  Butler  of  Nebraska 
to  the  effect  that  the  Roosevelt  Administration  had 
displayed  extravagant  generosity  in  promoting 
war  production  in  Latin  America"  caused  much 
unfavorable  comment  in  countries  to  the  south  of 
us,  where  Senator  Butler’s  comments  were  inter¬ 
preted  as  directed  against  Latin  Americans.  It  so 
happens  that  many  Latin  Americans,  while  gen¬ 
uinely  appreciative  of  the  policy  pursued  toward 
them  by  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  do  not  re- 

13.  Nuestra  America  y  la  Guerra  (Santiago,  Eilicioncs  Ercilla, 
1940),  Seoane  is  one  of  the  dozen  Apristas  who  have  become 
famous  throughout  Latin  America  for  their  writings  on  economic 
and  political  questions.  Most  of  these  now  live  in  exile  in  Chile. 
Among  them  are  Luis-Alberto  Sinchez,  associate  editor  of  the 
Santiago  publishing  house  Ercilla;  Giro  Alegria,  author  of  the 
prize-winning  novel.  Broad  and  Alien  Is  the  World  (New  York, 
Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1941);  and  Magda  Portal,  Peruvian  poetess, 
former  head  of  Apra  propaganda  publications  at  a  time  when 
the  party  was  allowed  to  function  in  Peru.  Ihid.,  p.  37. 

14.  America  (Havana),  Abril-Mayo  1943,  p.  5.  This  excellent 
magazine  is  filled  with  articles  on  continental  thought.  It  is 
published  by  the  Association  of  the  Writers  and  Artists  of 
America,  which  is  doing  much  for  the  unity  of  American  in¬ 
tellectuals. 

15.  See  Report  by  Hon.  Hugh  Butler,  relative  to  expenditures 
by  the  United  States  in  or  for  Latin  America,  and  the  Reply 
made  by  Hon.  Kenneth  McKellar,  78th  Congress,  ist  Session, 
Senate  IIcKument  No.  132  (Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1943).  Part  of  Senator  Butler’s  remarks  appeared  in  the 
December  Reader's  Digest. 
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gard  the  United  States  as  overly  generous.  They 
claim  that  the  United  States  often  drives  the  hard¬ 
est  kind  of  bargain  and  pays  the  lowest  possible 
wages  to  poverty-stricken  workers.  The  real  sac¬ 
rifices,  some  of  them  say,  are  made  by  the  workers 
who  mine  the  tin,  the  copper  and  the  manganese, 
and  prowl  through  the  jungles  to  collect  the  rub¬ 
ber,  the  quinine  and  the  balsa  wood  needed  by  our 
war  factories  and  fighting  men.  The  attack  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Butler  led  Latin  Americans  again  to  ask  if 
the  Good  Neighbor  policy  was  about  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  El  Excelsior  of  Mexico  City  said:  “This 
tends  to  bring  back  old  doubts  regarding  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  policy,  a  situation  that  fifth-column 
propaganda  is  also  trying  to  create.”'^ 

Hispanic-Americans  resent  the  idea  that  the 
rich,  generous,  innocent  “Uncle”  of  the  north  is 
being  exploited  by  his  poverty-stricken  southern 
neighbors.  A  former  President  of  Chile,  Carlos 
Davila,  says:  “Fortunately,  never  were  inter- 
American  relations  more  cordial  than  now.  There 
remain,  however,  a  few  misconceptions  in  the 
popular  mind  about  economic  relations.  I  refer 
to  that  idea,  so  craftily  propagated  by  God  knows 
who,  that  all  this  Pan-Americanism  is  merely  the 
means  by  which  our  Latin  American  Republics 
seek  the  economic  help  of  the  United  States,  in 
exchange  for  illusory  compensations.  This  is  a 
dangerous  notion,  as  easily  assimilated  as  it  is 
completely  false.  Our  economic  exchange  is  mu¬ 
tually  advantageous.  The  most  favored  party  is 
precisely  the  United  States.  Defaults  or  no  de¬ 
faults,  expropriations  or  no  expropriations,  the 
actual  fact  is  that  much  more  money  comes  an¬ 
nually  to  the  United  States  from  Latin  America 
than  leaves  this  country  for  the  south.  The  balance 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  was  $250,000,000  in 
the  year  before  this  war.  The  Good  Neighbor  pol¬ 
icy  is  also  a  Good  Business  policy.”*^ 

VIEWS  ON  POST-WAR  ORGANIZATION 

Latin  Americans  believe  in  international  organ¬ 
ization.  As  soon  as  they  achieved  their  independ¬ 
ence,  they  began  meeting  in  conferences  to  pro¬ 
mote  cooperation.  These  meetings  continued  for 
fifty  years  without  any  participation  by  the  United 
States.*®  Today  the  southern  republics  emphasize 
economic  and  social  questions  rather  than  machin¬ 
ery  to  settle  international  disputes.  This  change  is 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  ren- 

16.  November  28,  1943. 

17.  “Peace  Among  Equals,”  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  (Philadelphia),  July  1940.  This 
article  is  quoted  in  The  Progress  of  Pan  Americanism:  A  His¬ 
torical  Survey  of  Latin  American  Opinion  (Washington,  D.C., 
Public  Affairs  Press,  1943). 


der  expected  service;  to  decreased  need  for  arbitra¬ 
tion  machinery,  since  most  of  the  old  boundary 
questions  are  now  settled;  to  the  belief  that  Latin 
America  must  rid  itself  of  the  old  colonial  econ¬ 
omy,  develop  industries,  and  raise  the  standard  of 
living  before  it  can  achieve  real  equality  with  other 
nations,  and  to  a  more  realistic  understanding  that 
its  life  is  necessarily  bound  closely  to  that  of  the 
United  States. 

Several  problems  will  face  Latin  America  as  soon 
as  the  pressures  of  war  are  lifted.  One  will  be  what 
to  do  with  the  excess  raw  materials  now  being 
produced  to  aid  the  United  States  in  building 
planes,  ships  and  munitions.  Will  the  northern  re¬ 
public,  which  helped  reorganize  national  econo¬ 
mies  to  speed  up  its  own  war  production,  help  in 
the  disposal  of  stockpiles  when  peace  comes.? 
If  the  United  States  should  abruptly  terminate 
this  economic  collaboration,  the  resulting  economic 
crisis  would  have  ill  effects  not  only  in  Latin 
America  but  also  in  the  United  States,  whose  ex¬ 
ports  would  be  affected.  Moreover,  it  would  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  Good  Neighlxir  policy. 

Another  problem  will  be  the  young  industries 
that  have  developed  in  Latin  America  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  and  Britain  were  not  able 
to  provide  needed  manufactured  goods.  The  nat¬ 
ural  tendency  among  Latin  Americans  will  be  to 
resort,  as  in  the  past,  to  protective  tariffs  to  per¬ 
petuate  these  new  industries.  Yet  such  a  policy 
would  destroy  recently  developed  trade  agreements 
between  the  American  republics. 

Most  Latin  American  countries  are  now  suffer¬ 
ing  from  inflation,  partly  because  of  the  enormous 
expenditures  made  by  the  United  States  to  speed 
up  war  production.  As  a  result,  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased,  and  workers  have  found  their  wages 
entirely  insufficient  for  the  purchase  of  necessary 
food.  Grave  labor  unrest,  detrimental  both  to  the 
interests  of  the  Latin  American  nations  and  those 
of  the  United  States,  impends  unless  international 
action  can  be  taken  to  adjust  these  problems. 

A  search  of  the  recent  literature  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  reveals  no  scientific  analysis  of  the  major  issues 
raised  by  transition  from  war  to  peace.  There  is 
general  agreement  that  post-war  economy  should 
emphasize  four  major  trends:  industrialization; 
expanded  trade  between  neighboring  republics; 
improved  conditions  for  labor;  and  better  distribu¬ 
tion  of  land.  All  but  the  latter  are  usually  recog- 

18.  Major  intcr-American  conferences  during  this  period  were 
held  at  Panama  1826,  Lima  1847,  Santiago  (Chile)  1856,  Lima 
1865,  and  Montevideo  1888.  The  present  series  of  Pan-American 
Conferences,  officially  called  International  Conferences  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States,  were  held  in  Washington  1889-90,  Mexico  City 
1901,  Rio  de  Janeiro  1906,  Buenos  Aires  1910,  Santiago  (Chile) 
1923,  Havana  1928,  Montevideo  1933,  and  Lima  1938. 
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nized  as  requiring  international  action,  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  United  States  especially  being  in¬ 
dispensable.  Few  of  the  publications  urging  the 
need  of  post-war  planning  give  anything  approach¬ 
ing  inclusive  blueprints.  The  following  quotations 
are  samples  of  thought  in  various  republics. 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  distribution  through¬ 
out  the  continent,  the  Colombian  economist, 
Francisco  de  Abrisquito,*^  said:  “If  the  racial  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Americas  is  not  attacked  continentally, 
the  proposed  cures  will  have  little  effect.  Pan- 
Americanism  must  not  be  merely  a  matter  for  the 
war.  It  must  be  a  peace  organization  put  into 
action  the  minute  the  war  ceases,  to  work  on  ways 
of  bettering  the  status  of  the  common  people.  Con¬ 
tinental  action  should  come  out  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  reached  in  a  conference  of 
the  twenty-one  republics  held  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  war.  In  such  a  conference  the  voice  not 
only  of  governments,  but  of  the  universities,  so¬ 
cial  institutions,  labor  and  capital  should  be  heard. 
Let  decisions  be  of  an  obligatory  nature,  lest  we 
repeat  the  old,  discredited,  international  debating 
societies.  .  .  .  Actions  of  states  after  the  war  will 
be  in  two  forms,  socialization  and  intervention. 
There  will  be  complete  or  partial  socialization  of 
many  public  services,  such  as  transportation, 
credit,  light,  water,  housing,  insurance,  savings, 
medical  service  and  other  matters  such  as  clothing 
for  workers,  which  up  to  now  have  been  in  private 
hands.  State  intervention  will  protect  the  public 
from  the  abuses  of  private  industry.  International 
agreements  should  improve  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  raise  continental  income  and  regulate 
the  credit  system,  monetary  plans  and  markets.” 

The  former  Consul  General  of  Chile  in  New 
York,  Anibal  Jara,  believes  that  “nothing  would 
be  more  disastrous  than  a  sudden,  immediate 
peace.  Post-war  plans  are  now  being  taken  under 
advisement,  and  it  seems  that  there  is  yet  a  long 
way  to  go  before  a  point  of  international  coordina¬ 
tion  is  reached.  In  the  meantime  there  loom  two 
dramatic  question  marks  that  beset  the  man  who 
likes  to  think  ahead:  i)  what  will  be  done  with 
the  millions  of  men  who  will  lose  their  employ¬ 
ment  upon  the  advent  of  peace;  2)  how  will  read¬ 
justment  be  made  of  raw  materials  upon  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  requirements  of  war  industries. 

“These  dramatic  question  marks  of  the  post-war 
period  present  themselves  for  many  countries  that 

19.  Editor,  El  Mes  Financiero  y  Economico  (Bogotd).  The 
statement  was  published  by  the  Worldover  Press,  a  non-profit 
news  agency  of  the  United  States  that  has  recently  moved  its 
main  office,  under  Devere  Allen,  to  Cuernavaca,  Mexico.  It  is  de¬ 
voting  considerable  attention  to  developing  Latin  American  dis¬ 
cussion  on  post-war  questions. 


have  an  economy  linked  to  or  dependent  upon  the 
countries  that  will  dictate  the  conditions  of  life 
after  victory.  The  world  will  have  been  subjected 
to  this  enormous  tragedy  of  war  entirely  in  vain 
unless  a  solution  is  found  once  and  for  all  for  the 
disquieting  economic  problems  of  all  nations, 
large  and  small.  The  mistakes  of  Versailles  cannot 
and  should  not  be  repeated.”^® 

The  editor  of  Revista  de  Economia  of  Mexico^' 
emphasizes  the  close  tie-up  between  United  States 
and  Mexican  economy  and  the  baneful  influences 
of  inflation:  “When  the  war  terminates,  our  north¬ 
ern  neighbor  will  perfect  its  industrial  machinery 
so  greatly  that  (a)  fewer  workers  will  be  needed, 
which  means  a  threat  both  from  the  returning 
soldiers  and  from  the  workers  who  will  lose  their 
jobs,  (b)  enlarged  capital  which  will  seek  invest¬ 
ment  in  foreign  countries  to  develop  not  heavy, 
but  extractive  industries.  Old  machinery  will  be 
shipped  to  Latin  America.  Our  industrial  life  will 
be  enlarged  somewhat,  but  it  will  be  under  the 
dominance  of  the  United  States.  Our  production 
costs  can  hardly  be  sustained  without  objectionable 
protective  tariffs.  Mexico  must  realize  that  the  road 
to  industrialization  is  not  an  easy  one. 

“During  the  war,  we  have  seen  an  astonishing 
development  of  the  export  business  and  banks.  The 
first  has  multiplied  the  number  of  exporters.  The 
second,  dominated  by  the  idea  of  speculation,  have 
paid  little  attention  to  long-term  investments. 
Facing  this  situation,  our  basic  agricultural  busi¬ 
ness,  the  production  of  corn,  beans  and  wheat,  is 
being  alarmingly  reduced.  Farmers  naturally  aban¬ 
don  cultivation  of  low-priced  crops  for  high-priced 
ones.  This  requires  the  importation  of  needed 
products  which  are  often  subsidized.  We  have  no 
promise  of  reduction  of  prices  on  such  needed 
articles. 

“Under  such  conditions,  Mexico  must  seek  to 
raise  real  salaries.  This  means  that  the  profits  of 
merchants  and  bankers  must  be  used  to  aid  farmers 
and  workers.  This  in  turn  means  subsidies  for  the 
products  most  needed  by  the  poor.  The  post-war 
period  promises  dramatic  situations.  Solutions  must 
be  energetic  and  decisive.” 

Estanislao  S.  Crespo,  speaking  before  the  Cuban 
Board  of  War  Economy,  declared:  “We  business 
men  ought  not  to  consider  the  war  as  a  chance  to 
make  unreasonable  profits.  We  ought  to  prepare 
to  face  the  radical  changes  which  will  become  in¬ 
evitable  after  the  war.  Some  of  these  changes  we 
already  see,  such  as  the  increasing  intervention  of 
government  in  business.  This  undoubtedly  will 

20.  Chilean  Gazette  (New  York),  July-August  1943. 

21.  August  31,  1943. 
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continue  when  peace  comes.  We  hope  it  will  not 
be  so  acute  as  at  present.  We  must  adapt  ourselves 
to  the  situation  or  suffer  grave  consequences.”^^ 
Another  Cuban,  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  War  Economy,  declares:  “After  the 
war,  we  will  have  neither  the  old  individualistic 
economy  nor  a  complete  distribution  of  merchan¬ 
dise  by  the  state — probably  a  neo-capitalism  with 
much  socialization.”^^ 

The  protection  of  recently  developed  industries 
!  is  discussed  in  a  report  of  the  Argentine  Central 
Bank,  which  says:  “If  imports  should  again  take 
their  former  course  and  maintain  the  same  com¬ 
position  as  before,  industry  and  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  might  find  themselves  dragged  into  a  serious 
depression.  The  timely  prevention  of  such  an  even¬ 
tuality  depends  on  the  country’s  action.  There  is 
no  reason  to  continue  importing  the  same  g(x)ds 
if  they  are  now  nationally  produced  at  home.  But 
we  will  still  have  to  import  huge  quantities  of 
goods  not  only  because  we  need  them,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  if  we  wish  to  continue  to  export,  we  must 
continue  to  import.  Therefore  the  problem  is  not 
to  reduce  imports  but  to  change  their  composition. 
In  this  way  our  industrial  development  is  far  from 
being  incompatible  with  foreign  trade.”^"* 

Juan  Correa  Arango,  a  Colombian  economist, 

:  discusses  the  land  situation  as  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  post-war  problems:  “Colombia  has  a  great 
amount  of  unexploited  land  where  farmers  have 
never  arrived.  Our  great  problem  is  to  find  men 
who  love  and  know  how  to  cultivate  the  land,  men 
who  are  expert  farmers.  Those  already  on  the  land 
must  be  stimulated  and  educated  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  separation  between  country  and  city  dwellers. 
Much  of  our  rich  land  is  unsanitary.  This  land 
must  be  made  healthy  and  our  people  encouraged 
to  do  the  hard  work  necessary  to  the  opening  of 
these  districts.  The  recent  agreements  between  our 
government  and  the  Rubber  Reserve  Corporation 
of  the  United  States  to  develop  health  programs 
and  roads  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  new 
territory  illustrates  how  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished.”^’ 

PARTICIPATION  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR 

‘  Organized  labor  in  Mexico,  Chile,  Cuba,  Argen- 
'  tina  and  other  countries  has  strongly  sided  with  the 
'  United  Nations.  At  every  recent  meeting  of  the 

22.  La  Economia  al  Servicio  de  la  Nacion  (Habana),  1943,  p. 
17-  This  Board  of  War  Economy  is  one  of  several  Cuban  organ- 
;  izations  planning  for  the  coming  peace. 

[  23.  Revista  Nacional  (Havana),  October  1943. 

I  24.  Quoted  in  South  American  Journal  (London),  October  2, 
>943- 

25.  Economic  Stimulus  During  and  After  the  War  (Medellin, 
Colombia,  Universidad  de  Antioquia,  April-May  1943). 


Confederation  of  Latin  American  Workers  vigor¬ 
ous  statements  favoring  democracy  have  been 
made.^^ 

The  Mexican  Chief  of  the  Labor  Division  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Ernesto  Galarza,  continu¬ 
ally  insists  on  the  important  place  that  organized 
labor  should  have  in  post-war  planning.  In  a  recent 
address,  he  said:  “Living  and  working  standards 
must  rise  in  proportion  to  the  need  of  our  economy 
to  maintain  production,  if  not  in  proportion  to  our 
sense  of  common  humanity.  If  we  do  not  achieve 
this,  then  the  American  people  had  better  realize 
right  now  that  all  their  protestations  of  good  neigh¬ 
borliness  will  not  help  the  Latin  American  masses 
to  do  their  share  of  the  task  of  building  sound 
foundations  under  American  democracy;  and  the 
workers  of  the  United  States  had  better  realize 
right  now  that  in  the  post-war  period  their  stand¬ 
ards  are  going  to  face  the  competition  of  ill-paid 
Latin  American  workers  operating  second-hand 
machinery  in  the  textile  mills  of  Mexico,  Brazil, 
Chile  and  Argentina;  ill-paid  workers  in  the  mines 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  in  the  plantations  of  Central 
America,  in  the  cane  fields  of  Cuba,  in  the  oil  fields 
of  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  in  the  cotton  lands 
of  Peru  and  Bazil.  American  businessmen  had  bet¬ 
ter  realize  that  the  potential  buying  power  of  130,- 
000,000  people  will  be  frozen  for  years  to  come  at 
the  level  of  southern  tenant  farmers  and  share¬ 
croppers. 

“If  the  blueprint  of  the  future  is  geared  to  ex¬ 
pansion,  without  which  democratic  survival  is 
highly  doubtful,  American  economy  will  have  to 
recognize  the  right  of  the  Latin  American  workers 
to  collective  bargaining  in  fact,  not  only  in  the  law. 
Those  practices  of  settling  industrial  disputes  and 
of  answering  reasonable  demands  for  higher  wages 
and  better  working  and  living  conditions  by  order¬ 
ing  soldiers  to  open  up  with  machine  guns  on  as¬ 
sembled  workers,  will  have  to  be  rejected  plainly, 
definitely,  unequivocally  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  American  republics.”^^ 

26.  This  movement  to  unite  left-wing  labor  movements  was 
organized  in  Mexico  City  in  1938.  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano 
of  Mexico  has  been  its  president  since  the  beginning.  Its  repre¬ 
sentatives  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization  in  Havana  in  1941  and  then  held 
anti-fascist  labor  meetings  in  several  Latin  American  centers. 
The  Argentine  labor  leader,  Francisco  Perez  Laeros,  Secretary 
of  the  Argentine  General  Confederation  of  Workers,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  these  rallies,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  his 
government.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  L.A.C.T.  met  in 
Havana  in  July  1943  and  again  took  a  strong  stand  against  the 
Axis. 

27.  Sound  Economic  and  Trade  Relations  in  the  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  Policy,  Western  Reserve  University  Institute  on  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Affairs,  March  27,  1943.  Mr.  Galarza  was  the  center  of  a 
controversy  in  1943  concerning  the  treatment  of  labor  in  the 
tin  mines  of  Bolivia.  He  charged  that  the  United  States  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Bolivia  attempted  to  influence  the  Bolivian  government 
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SOME  LATIN  AMERICAN  VIEWS  ON  POST-WAR  RECONSTRUCTION 


REGIONAL  AND  WORLD  ORGANIZATIONS 

A  suggestive  program  for  the  political  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  continent  has  been  offered  by  Dr. 
Manuel  Castro  Ramirez,  a  well-known  student  of 
Pan-American  affairs,  who  has  often  represented 
El  Salvador  in  international  conferences.  In  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  Pan-American  Day^*  in  1943  he  said: 
“The  war  is  universal,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tragedy  is  a  conflict  of  civilization  and  ideas.  The 
coming  liquidation  will  not  be  of  armies,  but  of 
institutions  and  systems.  There  will  come  forth 
therefore,  a  new  order,  caused  by  the  great  modi¬ 
fications  of  a  political-international  character  which 
will  be  produced  after  the  struggle. 

“In  the  social  order  there  will  also  be  a  gigantic 
evolution.  The  people  satiated  with  combat, 
wounds,  and  inexpressible  pain,  will  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  theoretical  declarations,  but  will  demand 
the  advent  of  a  social  policy  which  will  level  the 
present  tremendous  inequalities.  This  continent  has 
been  called  the  Continent  of  Hope,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  respond  with  concrete  facts  to  this 
baptism  of  light. 

“In  territorial  matters,  America  should  no  longer 
consent  to  the  existence  of  colonies  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  which  should  constitute  itself  the  refuge  of 
liberty.  Either  such  colonies  should  obtain  their 
independence,  or  they  should  fall  under  a  man¬ 
date  of  the  American  nations  until  enough  time 
has  elapsed  for  them  to  acquire  political  capacity. 

“No  more  colonies  are  possible  in  America.  They 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  democratic  spirit  which 
prevails  in  the  world  of  Columbus,  and  they  are  a 
constant  source  of  danger  for  American  peace  and 
security.”^^ 

The  oldest  living  Pan-Americanist,  Dr.  Alejan¬ 
dro  Alvarez,  who  has  attended  Pan-American  Con¬ 
ferences  since  the  Mexican  meeting  in  1901,  gave 
a  series  of  lectures  in  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  1942  in  which  he  proposed  world  and  re¬ 
gional  organizations  that  would  include  new  poli¬ 
tical  regimes  in  each  country,  as  well  as  a  new  in¬ 
ternational  structure;  the  League  of  Nations  was 
to  be  reorganized;  an  economic  organization  cre- 

against  hif;her  wages  for  these  workers.  The  State  Department 
denied  this.  Mr.  Galarza  maintained  his  charges,  but  resigned 
from  the  Pan  American  Union.  His  resignation  was  first  accepted 
and  then  rejected.  The  incident  led  to  sending  a  Joint  Bolivian- 
United  States  Labor  Commission.  For  the  Commission’s  re¬ 
port,  see  Labor  Problems  in  Bolivia  (Montreal,  International 
Labor  Office,  1943).  The  problem  of  the  tin  miners  seems  to 
have  had  some  relation  to  the  revolution  which  ousted  President 
Pefiaranda  on  December  20,  1943. 

28.  Press  Release,  Worldover  Press,  May  1943. 

29.  For  a  discussion  of  the  colonial  question,  see  Devere  Allen, 
The  Caribbean  Laboratory  of  World  Cooperation  (New  York, 
League  lor  Industrial  DemcKracy,  1943). 


ated;  the  International  Labor  Office  and  the  Perma¬ 
nent  (Dourt  of  International  Justice  enlarged;  and  a 
Tribunal  of  Conciliation  for  the  settlement  of  po¬ 
litical  conflicts  created.^” 

PLANNING  THROUGH  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

The  three  meetings  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  have  all  consid¬ 
ered  post-war  questions.  At  the  Havana  Meeting, 
July  21-30,  1940,  the  Inter-American  Financial  and 
Economic  Advisory  Committee  was  asked  to  work 
on  the  following  problems:  i.  The  increase  in  each 
country  of  the  domestic  consumption  of  its  export¬ 
able  surpluses;  2.  Arrangements  to  increase  trade 
among  the  American  nations;  3.  Creating  instru¬ 
ments  of  inter-American  cooperation  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  storing  and  marketing  of  surplus  commod¬ 
ities;  4.  Improving  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people  of  the  Americas;  5.  Establishing  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  distribution  of  part  of  the  surplus  as 
a  humanitarian  relief  measure;  and  6.  Study  of  a 
broader  system  of  inter-American  cooperation  in 
trade,  industry  and  credit.^* 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro  Meeting  asked  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  make  studies  for  an  Economic  Con¬ 
ference  on  Post-war  Questions,  which  the  Pan 
American  Union  was  instructed  to  call.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  made  a  delayed  report  on  December  15, 
1943  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  the  development 
of  trade  agreements,  financial  cooperation,  agricul¬ 
tural  cooperation,  economic  development  corpora¬ 
tions,  commercial  agreements  and  purchasing  agen¬ 
cies,  transportation,  and  inter-American  sanitation. 
The  report  closes  by  recommending  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  Economic  Conference  be  held  in  the  Pan 

30.  Revista  Argentina  de  Derecho  Internacional,  January-March 
1943.  This  distinguished  Chilean  jurist  was  Iv  rn  i;i  Santiago  on 
February  9,  1868.  He  has  been  professor  of  law  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chile  and  lecturer  on  international  law  in  many  uni¬ 
versities  and  learned  societies  in  liurope  and  the  United  States. 
He  has  lived  much  of  his  life  in  Paris,  but  has  contributed  more 
to  the  study  of  American  international  law  than  any  other  in¬ 
dividual.  Among  his  many  books  is  The  Monroe  Doctrine:  Its 
Importance  in  the  International  Life  of  the  States  of  the  Neiv 
World  (New  York,  1924).  This  monumental  work  is  the  best 
source  in  English  for  documents  relating  to  early  continental 
conferences. 

31.  Report  of  Secretary  of  State,  Second  Meeting  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  (Washington,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1941),  p.  83. 

32.  At  present  this  document  is  available  only  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  in  Spanish,  La  Cooperacion  Economica  Inter- 
Americana  (Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  1943).  The  only 
recommendation  refers  to  the  holding  of  the  economic  confer¬ 
ence,  but  it  is  valuable  for  its  fifty-page  summary  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  developed  during  the  war  period.  It  shows  not  only  the 
large  number  of  organizations  working  for  cooperation  in  the 
inclusive  inter-American  field,  but  also  recent  developments  be¬ 
tween  neighboring  countries,  such  as  the  six  agreements  made 
by  Argentina  and  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador  and 
Venezuela. 
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American  Union  building  in  Washington  on 
December  6,  1944.^^ 

JURIDICAL  PRINCIPLES  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

At  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  meeting  the  Inter-American 
Juridical  Committee  appointed  at  Panama  was 
asked  to  recommend  to  the  governments  plans  re¬ 
lating  to  post-war  juridical  and  political  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  Committee  has  made  a  preliminary  re¬ 
port  to  the  Pan  American  Union.^^  The  first  part 
deals  with  the  background  of  the  present  war,  and 
the  second  sets  forth  the  fundamental  principles 
that  should  guide  states  in  avoiding  situations  that 
have  brought  about  international  conflicts. 

These  recommendations  include:  (i)  priority  of 
the  moral  law  and  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law  derived  from  it;  (2)  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  force;  (3)  unqualified  obligation 
to  settle  disputes  by  peaceful  methods;  (4)  solidar¬ 
ity  in  the  presence  of  aggression;  (5)  modification 
of  the  conception  of  sovereignty;  (6)  necessity  of 
a  more  effective  international  organization;  (7) 
cooperation  of  all  nations  in  the  new  association  of 
nations;  (8)  a  more  effective  system  of  collective 
security;  (9)  abandonment  of  the  system  of  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  power,  limitation  of  armaments;  (10)  aban¬ 
donment  of  political  imperialism;  (ii)  elimination 
of  political  nationalism;  (12)  elimination  of  eco¬ 
nomic  imperialism;  (13)  elimination  of  economic 
nationalism;  and  (14)  elimination  of  the  social 
factors  of  war.^'* 

I  CLOSER  PAN-AMERICAN  ORGANIZATION 


33-  For  full  text,  see  Pan  Anierkan  Bulletin  (Wasliinj;ton, 
D.C.),  April  1943,  pp.  212-24. 

34-  For  principles  worked  out  through  the  Pan-American  con¬ 
ferences  and  treaties,  see  The  Bade  Principles  of  the  Inter- Amer¬ 
ican  System  (Washington,  Pan  American  Union,  1943). 


and  cultural  problems.  A  plan  that  would  tighten 
up  the  present  loosely  connected  machinery  to 
make  it  more  effective  and  able  to  act  definitely 
as  a  regional  organization  connected  with  any 
world  federation  was  proposed  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Inter- American  and  other  publications.^' 

Dr.  Fernando  Ortiz  of  Cuba  sums  up  much  of 
the  thinking  of  Latin  America  about  international 
relations  in  the  following  words:  “The  present 
situation  in  Latin  America  is  such  that  the  basing 
of  Pan-Americanism  on  sound  democratic,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  realistic  foundations  is  a  matter  of  im¬ 
mediate  urgency.  It  is  essential  that  without  delay  a 
permanent  continental  economic  system  be  elabor¬ 
ated,  a  system  which  will  eliminate  insecurity, 
monopolies,  spoliation,  recurring  crises,  and  hun¬ 
ger  among  our  peoples.  Anglo-American  benefits 
must  be  equitably  harmonized  with  those  accruing 
to  Latin  America.  Beyond  a  doubt,  this  can  be 
achieved  if  public  interests  are  placed  above  private 
privilege. 

“Diplomatic  exchanges  between  governments 
must  be  transformed  into  open  diplomacy.  An  am¬ 
bassador  from  Washington  with  a  genuine  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit,  inspired  by  the  traditions  of  liberty 
(and  these  are  the  truly  American  traditions),  who 
knows  how  to  approach  the  common  people  and 
the  progressive  elements  in  a  Latin  American  na¬ 
tion,  can  do  more  for  continental  defense  against 
totalitarianism  than  the  most  eloquent  oration  in 
favor  of  all-American  cooperation.  Mistakes  of  the 
past  have  not  yet  been  forgotten  and  it  is  still  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convince  the  Latin  Americans  that  Wash¬ 
ington  diplomacy  is  at  the  service  of  democracy. 
The  most  unequivocal  demonstrations  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  that  the  new  foreign  policy,  so  wisely 
initiated  by  Roosevelt  and  Hull,  is  being  applied 
in  a  tangible  and  permanent  form.  If  Washington 
wants  it,  it  can  attain  a  close,  enthusiastic,  [xiwerfu! 
alliance  of  all  the  American  nations  against  the 
common  enemy.  In  every  country  we  are  actively 
interested  in  organizing  such  an  alliance;  but  it  is 
just  as  imperative  to  reckon  with  the  sentiments 
and  interests  of  the  masses  as  with  the  negotiations 
and  agreements  of  the  politicians  in  power.”'^ 

35.  Samuel  Guy  Inman,  “Steps  to  Unity,”  Inter-American 
(Washington,  D.C.),  July  1943. 

36.  Fernando  Ortiz  was  born  in  Havana,  July  16,  1881.  He 
has  received  the  highest  honors  in  his  own  and  other  Latin 
countries  as  diplomat,  professor,  lawyer,  judge,  author  and 
friend  of  freedom.  He  is  the  author  of  more  tlian  fifty  books  and 
the  editor  of  several  important  magazines.  As  a  student  of  the 
Negro  race,  he  has  contributed  much  Xo  the  rights  of  that 
people.  He  is  president  of  the  Section  on  .Social  Studies  of  the 
Cuban  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Post-V\'ar  Problems. 


The  success  of  the  Pan-American  system  has  led 
many  statesmen  to  refer  to  it  as  a  model  for  inter¬ 
national  organization  following  the  war.  Others 
point  out  the  necessity  of  a  more  formal  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  commissions  and  intergovernmental  un¬ 
derstandings  more  closely  organized,  if  difficult 
post-war  problems  are  to  be  effectively  faced.  The 
Pan  American  Union  itself  is  now  prohibited  by 
statute  from  discu.ssing  political  questions.  Colom¬ 
bia  and  the  Dominican  Republic  presented  to  the 
Eighth  Pan-American  Conference  a  Constitution 
for  an  Association  of  American  Nations.  This  was 
a  formal  political  organization  which  took  little 
account  of  the  ways  of  .solving  economic,  social 
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Latin  American  Organizations  for  Post-War  Planning 
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Several  Latin  American  governments  have  set  up 
special  organizations  for  post-war  planning.  Chile  pub¬ 
lished  a  decree  on  August  13,  1943  creating  a  national 
commission  to  study  post-war  problems.  The  com¬ 
mission,  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  as  pres¬ 
ident,  was  authorized  to  solicit  aid  from  public  and 
private  sources.  The  decree  refers  to  the  Atlantic  Char¬ 
ter  and  the  report  of  the  Inter-American  Juridical 
Committee  as  illustrating  the  many  problems  the 
world  must  face  after  the  war.* 

President  Isaias  Medina  A.  issued  a  decree  on  Octo¬ 
ber  6,  1943  creating  a  similar  commission  in  Ven¬ 
ezuela.  President  Alfonso  Lopez  of  Colombia  set  up  a 
planning  board  on  April  i,  1942.  President  Fulgencio 
Batista  appointed  a  Cuban  commission  on  May  26, 
1943.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  other  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Argentine  government  have  commissions 
working  on  post-war  problems.  The  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  is  also  giving  considerable  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  government  has  received  a  request  from 
the  Pan  American  Union  to  send  projects  on  juridical, 
political,  economic  and  social  questions,  which  may  be 
turned  over  to  planning  bodies  of  the  Union  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  proposed  inter-American  conference  on 
the  subject.^ 

The  United  States  and  the  British  governments  have 
set  up  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission  to 
study  the  problems  of  the  sections  of  the  Caribbean 
under  their  jurisdiction.  The  Commission  is  working 
especially  on  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
area. 

A  few  private  planning  organizations  exist  in  Latin 
America,  but  nothing  like  the  number  that  are  func¬ 
tioning  in  the  United  States.  In  Mexico  Dr.  Alfonso 
Reyes,  head  of  the  College  of  Mexico,  is  holding  in 
that  institution  regular  seminars  to  study  post-war 
questions.  The  magazine  Arquitectura,  of  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  has  published  many  articles  on  this  subject 
in  preparation  for  a  conference  of  architects  which  it 
proposes  to  call.  The  Inter- American  Federation  of 
Lawyers,  following  a  resolution  passed  at  its  meeting 
in  Washington,  November  19-21,  1942,  has  made 
studies  on  this  subject.*  Recent  labor  troubles  in  Bo¬ 
livia  have  inspired  a  number  of  articles  by  individuals 
on  changes  that  should  be  brought  aliout  in  labor  re¬ 
lationships."* 

The  University  of  Chile  has  been  conducting  studies 
on  post-war  problems.  Professor  Francisco  Walker 

1.  El  Mercurio,  August  13,  14,  1943. 

2.  For  a  report  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Cuban  National 
Commission  for  the  Study  of  Post-War  Problems,  sec  Hacia  un 
Mundo  Me;or  (Havana,  “Cultural,"  1943).  It  contains  an  out¬ 
line  of  proposerl  activities  and  addresses  on  juridical  reforms, 
l^litical  organization,  interdependence  of  the  economic  world, 
financial  problems  and  social  questions  in  the  post-war  world. 

3.  Revista  de  Colegio  de  Ahogados  de  la  Hahana,  December 
1942. 

4.  Victor  Andrade,  “Reflections  on  the  Beveridge  Plan,”  Pro- 
teccion  Social,  January  1943;  Prof.  V.  Burgaleta,  “A  Plan  for 
National  Improvement,”  Boletin  Comercial,  March  15,  1943. 


Linares  of  that  University  has  written  a  pamphlet  in 
which  he  refers  to  various  movements  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  for  post-war  planning,  including  articles  by  En¬ 
rique  Gajardo,  Chilean  sub-Secretary  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,*  addresses  given  at  the  celebration  of  the  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  University  of  Chile,  lectures 
delivered  by  Dr.  Alejandro  Alvarez  at  the  University 
of  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  Report  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Jurists.^ 

The  Brazilian  government  is  busy  with  plans  in  all 
spheres  of  national  life.  Industrialization  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Amazon  Valley  occupy  most  attention. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  centralized  government  of 
President  Vargas,  the  Brazilian  Economic  Convention 
was  held  November  25-December  18,  1943.  This  con¬ 
vention  gave  much  attention  to  industrialization  af¬ 
ter  the  war,  and  recommended  that  experts  be  sent  to 
the  United  States,  Britain  and  Canada  to  study  indus¬ 
trial  questions.  It  also  suggested  the  creation  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  government  bank  along  the  lines  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  the  United  States.  One  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  recommendations  called  for  the  early  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Ministry  of  National  Economy,  which  was 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  1937  but  has  never 
been  organized.  Foreign  capital,  the  convention  said, 
should  be  welcomed,  and  will  be  given  freedom  in 
exchange  matters.  While  capital  should  obey  whatever 
restrictions  are  called  for  by  law,’  restrictions  of  a  con¬ 
fiscatory  nature  were  opposed. 

An  important  inter-American  conference  which  re¬ 
cently  faced  post-war  problems  was  the  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  and  Directors  of  Education  of  the  American 
Republics  at  Panama,  September  25-October  5,  1943. 
Among  the  number  of  measures  taken  by  the  meeting, 
three  matters  were  specially  stressed  concerning  future 
education.  These  were  (i)  the  elimination  of  illiteracy, 
(2)  greater  emphasis  on  education  for  life,  rather  than 
classical  and  literary  instruction,  and  (3)  emphasis  on 
the  unity  of  the  American  Continent.  At  this  meeting 
the  Inter-American  University  at  Panama  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  officially,  and  all  the  American  governments  • 
were  requested  to  cooperate  in  its  support  and  man¬ 
agement.  A  resolution  was  passed  asking  the  govern¬ 
ments  to  back  a  contest  for  writing  “a  text  on  Amer¬ 
ican  history  in  which  the  birth  and  development  of  the 
nations  of  the  American  hemisphere  as  a  single  his¬ 
torical  phenomenon”  would  be  shown.  It  was  hoped 
that  such  a  text  would  be  used  by  all  the  schools  of 
the  various  republics.  According  to  the  resolution,  the 
text  should  aid  American  youth  “to  replace  rivalries 
and  jealousies  by  love,  cooperation  and  confidence  be¬ 
tween  the  people  of  the  New  World  and  to  strengthen 
the  principles  of  democracy,  justice  and  liberty  which 
unite  them  in  a  common  destiny.” 

5.  El  Mercurio,  March  1943. 

6.  Prohlemas  de  la  Post-Guerra  (Santiago,  Prensa  de  la  Uni- 
versidad  de  Chile,  1943). 

7.  Sew  Yorf^  Times,  December  19,  1943. 


